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In common with the waking earth and the robins’ 
songs of joy, Unity joins in the universal hope of 
the season, and sends its Easter greetings to all 
friends, while Mr. Hosmer, in his poem of “ Our 


Dead,” rings our Easter bells, and Mr. Wendte, in | 


his article “‘ Why do Unitarians keep Easter ?”’ justi- 
fies our right to join in this great festival, the roots 
of which strike deep into the soil of human nature. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells often hits the nail on 
the head, as in the following sentence which we clip 
from a recent Boston paper: “There is no single 
feature of American uppishness which gives more 
occasion for alarm than this desire to move in upper 
circles.”’ 


To those of our adult readers who are not yet 
accustoming themselves to bestowing a glance on 
our “ Little Unity” department, we wish to say that 
they will be fully repaid by giving not a glance but 
a careful reading to the poem “One Woman’s 
Work” which is found on page 36 of this number. 


Chicago, March 16, 1883. 


No. 2. 


‘We Tehave th the official pardon of “ Frederick, Bishop 
of Cleveland,” duly signed and sealed, for the 
appearance in the editorial column of last issue, of 
what ought to appear in the sermon department. 
We need not ask the pardon of Unrry readers, for 
we are sure they were glad to read the wholesome 
sentences of Brother Hosmer concerning the present 
Bible controversy. Many were still more glad to 
read the entire sermon that was printed simultane- 
ously in the Register. 


The Women Suffragists have met another exas- 
perating defeat in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The bill for municipal suffrage was defeated in the 
House by 147 to 80. “Rome was not built in a 
day,” sisters. There is much to hope when 80 out 
of 227 politicians are in favor of the movement, 
even in staid, conservative Massachusetts. Be pa- 
tient and persistent. We hope to live to commend 
the progressive votes of women on the legislative 
floors of Massachusetts. 


James Freeman Clarke is delivering in Boston some 
very interesting reminiscences of the anti-slavery 
conflict. Few men remain among us, so competent 
as Mr. Clarke to deal with the many circumstances, 
questions, and men of that stormy period. Yet it 
must be confessed that all is seen and shown mainly 
from the Boston point of view, which is a little too 
much to one side for final history. The last lecture 
closed, we are told, with a tribute to John Brown. 
The Boston view of this old man and his deeds and 
‘motives needs correction by facts from Kansas which 
will some day cause men to cease paying tributes to 


his name. D. N. U. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that, just as 
we go to press, word reaches us that our earnest and 
accomplished yoke-fellow James Vila Blake of 
Quincy, Ill., has accepted the call of the Third Unita- 
rian Church of this city, and will enter upon his 
new duties as soon as possible. We congratulate the 
Third Church, the Chicago Unitarians, the readers 
of Unity, and the cause in general on the addition 
of this efficient worker to the central force. Our 
only regrets are those for the friends at Quincy, 


who are to lose a tender pastor. We should have 
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some regrets for Mr. Blake himself, were we not 
confident that he is equal to this larger and more 
difficult task upon which he is about to enter. 


In a recent sermon James Freeman Clarke says 
“That there is no such dislike for the Catholic 
Church anywhere as in Italy.” And that in Spain, 
where the suppressing and directing authority of 
the Catholic Church has been most persistently used, 
the 188,000 priests and prelates that represented 
that Church in Spain one hundred years ago, have 
dwindled to the 40,000 of the present day. Whereas 
in the United States, where all religions are free 
and independent, “There is a constant iucrease from 
decade to decade of the number of churches, of 
church property, of church attendance, and church 


teachers.” In view of such facts as these we are 
led once more confidently to affirm that religion has 
nothing to fear at the hands of free thought, and 
that human nature as it grows into courage and 
manliness will have more as well as better uses for 
the church than has human nature in its stupidity 
and cupidity. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the Sun- 
day-School announcement and lessons in another 
column. The course of twelve lessons on “The 
Childhood of Israel,” pursued by the Chicago 
Unitapyram Sunday Schools, and prepared for at the 
Monday neon “Union Teachers’ Meetings,” at the 
Channing Clfib Room, is drawing to a close. Last 


Monday upwar 
in attendance, w 


e 
most vivid and interesting manner Samuel in his 
political, priestly and prophetic roles. Next Mon- 
day there will be a Review, after which a new course 
of twelve lessons on “‘The Maturity of Israel” will 
be begun. The course of instruction at the Union 
Teachers’ Meeting will be in charge of a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Utter, Batchelor, Hirsch and 
Jones. . The lesson schedules for the course will be 
prepared by Mr. Utter, printed in Unrry, and after- 
wards struck off on little single lesson slips for the 
use of the schools. Each slip will contain a text of 
Scripture and a verse of poetry for the memory, 
which, it is hoped, will be diligently used. To do 
this a slip ought to be placed in the hands of every 
pupil and teacher. Are there not other schools out- 
side of Chicago that would like to begin this course 
with the first of April? Slips will be furnished at 
a trifling cost, but those wishing to secure them 
must order early, as only such number will be struck 
off as are ordered; the type will then be distributed. 


of sixty ladies and gentlemen were | 
abbi Hirsch presented in a | 


“Fanciful truths to which we give the name of 
fables,” is the suggestive way Mrs. General Lew 
Wallace puts it in a communication to the Jnde- 


pendent from the land of Homer and the neighbor- 
hood of Troy. After generations of untrammeled 


and unthreatened critical labor, we have happily 

reached that point where the truths reached after by 

the ancient Grecian world gleam upon us through 

their “ fanciful” setting, and we readily accord to 

every fable that kernel of reality in protection of 

which it grew. It will be a happy day for faith 

and morals when the truths of the ancient Hebrew 

world shall come to us in as untrammeled a form: 

when the legends of Genesis, the half mythic heroes 

of the wilderness and the Canaanitish conquest 

shall receive in the minds of those who live in this 

Western, science-loving world the same hospitality 

that Achilles and Helen receive. But it must be 

remembered that these latter receive their welcome 

by means of, not in defiance to, criticism. Let us 
welcome, then, the severest and most penetrating 

biblical criticism, only so it be governed by the 
canons of the critical method; for on this road only 

can we reach that end indicated by the author first. 
quoted: viz., “See the rich meaning, passing the 
visdom of the wise, garnered in the fanciful truths 
to which we give the name of fables.” 


—_ —_—_ — a 


Brother Douthit has been telling the readers of 


ithe Christian Register, recently, of a young man 


who desired to enter the Unitarian ministry, pro- 
vided the following conditions could be realized: 


“A salary above the average, ina town beautiful for situation, and 
with a congregation made to order. The town must be near a river of 
clear, pure water, filled with plenty of fish. It must be where he could 
have nice folks, nice, fresh butter, and nice things all around, and a 


nice time generally. The church of which he desired to be pastor 


must not even be so emphatic in its avowal of Unitarian doctrines as to 
become offensive to the neighboring Trinitarian churches. In short, 
the congregation with him must seek™ soft things.’ ” 


We are not surprised to learn that this young man 
did not find the Unitarian church he was looking 
for; but we fear a good many of his associates have. 
The secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference 
whispers to the editor that his correspondence fre- 
quently discloses men who inquire carefully into the 
condition of the “ butter” and the situatioa of “the 
river” before committing themselves to any desire 
of moving Westward, expecting to find some Wes- 
tern town that will infuse courage into their dis- 
couraged hearts and put vigor into their vigorless 
nerves. ‘This is putting the cart before the horse in 
asad way. Only those who have a faith to pro- 


mulgate, a courage to impart, and who are able to 


————- 


invoke self-denial in others by self-denial in them- 


i 
4. 
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selves are included in the apostolic call for ministers 
of a free religion: and a progressive Christianity in 
our Western towns where freedom is so non-religious 
and where Christianity is so non-progressive. 
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University and has travelled extensively in Europe. 
About the first of April the Colegrove Book Com- 
pany will move their stock to larger and more com- 
modious quarters at 130 Wabash avenue, where, 
under the immediate management of Messrs. Cole- 
The relations of Unity with its publishers, the | grove and Gates, we predict it will win still larger 
Colegrove Book Company, are much warmer and | favor among intelligent book buyers, who like to 
more tender than any mere business arrangement. | deal with those who know books from the inside, 
Love and anxiety for Uniry were among the promi-_ and who have a conscience and a missionary pur- 
nent considerations which gave the company life, | pose in extending the influence and multiplying the 
and during its two years of existence it has faith- | readers of the perennial books. For their own inter- 
fully and devotedly sustained our little paper at no| ests as well as in the interest of Uniry, we hope 
small sacrifice to its other business interests. Our) that all our readers will make themselves friends to 
readers must always regard this company as co-| the Colegrove Book Co., for what is good for the 
workers with the Editorial Committee in the task of one is very good for the other. 
establishing on a firm basis this herald of a larger 
faith. Intimately related to the organization and | 
the success of this company has been the name of 
A. G. Jennings, who left his parish in Hingham two. 


MUSCULAR EDUCATION. 


Many good essays may have-been written to show 
years ago to help us in this task. ‘The change has | the benefit of hindrances and the value of opposi- 


wrought the good he expected, two years’ release. tion, but the subject is not exhausted, or at least it 
from the study and the pulpit has restored the is likely to be newly illustrated by every fresh hand 
physical poise that enables him now to return to at the pen. No more interesting illustration is easy 
his first love. We hope soon to be enabled to' to find, however, than that of the poor boy who, 
announce his settlement over a Western parish and struggling with many difficulties in his country 
to count him in that band of workers with which he| home, and especially with poverty, overcomes ll, 
has generous sympathies and high purposes. At a/| educates himself, reaches the city, and climbs 
full meeting of the directors of the Colegrove Book steadily to some position of great power and influ- 
Company held on the 14th of February, when Mr. | ence. This illustration easily becomes more inter- 
Jennings’ resignation was accepted and his suc-| esting than the thesis, for it is at least an open ques- 
cessor elected, the following resolutions were tion whether hindrances do not, sometimes, really 
adopted by a standing vote, and do but inadequately | hinder, and success in life with its many factors is 
express the unanimous feeling of the Board toward the larger and more absorbing question. The fact 
Mr. Jennings: of the success of the country boys in the great cen- 

? ters of population, especially when considered in 
ae Co. from its organization, is about to retire from this position: sonnection with the alle ged fact that the city- bred 


Resolved: That the Directors of the above-mentioned company desire | youth never makes his mark, is one of the most 
to place on record their sense of obligation to Mr. Jennings for the. 
persistency, integrity and uniform fidelity with which he has served | startling to which our attention can be called. 
the company during the two years of its existence. Most of the readers of Uniry live in cities. We 
Resolved: That we recognize in this unflinching integrity and con- | f li f d 
scientious discharge of his duties, an important element in the success are rearing our families, very many of us, under 
and strength of the company thus far. conditions very different from those surrounding our 
Resolved: That we have found in him a genial fellow-worker, and | 
that we shall cherish with pleasure the memory of our associations, | own childhood. Part of this difference may be due 
and send with him into the new field of labor which may open before | to a change from country to city, part is certainly 
him, our best wishes. d t hat ll th ar 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be presented Mr. Jennings, ue O What we may Ca 6 new Civilization. 
published in Unity, and spread upon the records of the company. Now, much as we love ourselves, many love their 
children even more, and would willingly forsake 
all possible attractions of city and town and enter, 
for their sake, upon real farm life with all that 


We are glad to announce that the work so well 
it means of deprivation, self-denial, and physical 


Wuereas: A. G. Jennings, Treasurer and Manager of the Colegrove 


begun by Mr. Jennings will, we believe; be carried 
on earnestly and effectively by his successor, Charles 
H. Gates, Esq., who brings to his work a large busi- 


ness experience combined with scholarly attainments. 
Mr. Gates is a graduate of Harvard, was for some 
time Professor of the French language in Brown 


toil, if that is the only road to the highest and best 
success that life affords. But this it is at least very 


easy to doubt, and it is also exceedingly hard for any 


». 
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parent to persuade himself to deny his child advan- 
tages or to place hindrances in his way that he may 
profit thereby. The difficulties that nature throws 
across a young man’s path he often uses as stepping 
stones and makes them help him, but with factitious 
opposition the case is different, and so is the effect. 

Moreover, we suspect that the advantages of early 
poverty and the value of a country education have 
been greatly exaggerated. Not all country boys 
have been successful, not all city boys have failed. 
And when our generalizations upon these subjects 
shall have become more scientific and less sentimen- 
tal we shall, without doubt, see that what advantage 
the country youth has had has been almost wholly 
amatter of muscular education. It is hard for the boy 
on the farm to escape such training as will fairly 
develop every muscle of his body. If he is not put 
to hard work (the exceptional case) his natura! sports 
will be such as will develop him physically. If it is 
not plow and hoe, it is horse and gun. So, take 
him at the age of twenty, he may be deficient in 
many things, but he is physically whole and sound. 
He may not know-much, but he has before him sixty 
strong and painless years in which to work and 
learn, and this, above all else, is the reason that you 
will know of him before he dies. 

Health and muscle have always commanded the 
admiration of men. The fine form and the grace 
of movement that come from well developed mus- 
cles awaken an instinctive-regard for their possessor, 
whatever else he may lack. And it is beginning to 
be understood that such physical development is 
never accidental, and is, in part, a matter of edu- 
cation. But this sort of education is almost wholly 
unprovided for in all modern’ schools, and in modern 
city life altogether, for that. matter. And it is not 
a@ very simple nor easy mutter to make adequate 
provision for this very important branch of educa- 
tion. For the exercise that develops and strengthens 
the physical man must be habitual, and therefore 
must consume time. But every hour of our time is 
already spoken for. Here is the rub. The impor- 
tance of physical training for,our boys and girls is 
everywhere confessed, is often urged; and what is 
more, is deeply felt by many people. But we are 
deeply in the ruts of ways of life that ignore muscle 
as completely as possible. We provide for every 
waking hour, and leave no room, take nothought for 
physical culture, generally not much for rest. 

It will not do. Appalling consequences of this 
sort of life stare us in theface. Our children grow 
up weaklings, lacking in will and strong in desire. 


Keen :in intellect too. Of that we are glad, proud, 
even, but we can easily foresee the day when even 
that will bring us grief unless the will power can 
be fortified and strengthened. The muscular 
system is the will’s first instrument, and, account 
for it as we may, it is true that as that side of a man 
develops, remains in health, or becomes diseased, so 
increases, remains strong, or diminishes, his will. 
No muscle—no will; no will—no success. This is 
the catechism for the dwellers in cities; and learning 
it and acting upon it is likely to become a very 
serious matter. D. N. U. 


Gontributed WM rticles. 


MY DEAD. 


F. L. HOSMEB. 


I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of Life I tread, 
They have but gone before. 


The Father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim; 

All souls are His, and here or there, 
Are living unto Him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 

As when on earth they walked with me 
And met me face to face. 


Their lives are made forever mine; 
What they to me have been 

Hath left henceforth its seal and sign 
Engraven deep within, 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 

For God hath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally. 


NATURE’S MOTHER- VOICE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY J. V. B. 


When little child sweet rest of sleep 
Not in his cradle findeth, 
His mother fondly speaks to him 
And, soothing, overcometh 
’ With the soft night the cry of-pain: 
He slumbers when she speaks— 
“My darling little child, weep not; 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!” 


The heart is childish now and then, 


| And asks of Life, all eager, 


» 
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What Life cannot bestow on it. 

Then Reason stands beside it, 

And must the tender mother be 

Who unto passion says— 

“©, of fulfilment dream thou not; 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!” 


We go upon a thorn-set road, 

Little with roses blooming; 

But up to heaven the pathway leads, 

Whither divine love calls us, 

Until love streams from radiant skies 

And the tired wanderer hails— 

“ Thou hast the end reached,—nay, fear not: 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!” 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCHES. 


EDWIN D. MEAD. 


“Far more important than the question of Proba- 
tion, which is perhaps the ‘livest’ religious question 
of the day,” says the Independent, “is the question 
of Inspiration, which is rapidly coming to the front 
and will, we have little doubt, in connection with 
discussions of biblical criticism, soon drive the ques- 
tion of Probation out of the public mind.” 

The question of Inspiration is already at the front, 
and its discussion cannot be again abandoned until 
some clear principles are reached. The utterance 
of Dr. Ellis has compelled the Unitarians of America 
to clear up their notions of authority and say out 
whether, if the Trinity be indeed in the Bible, that 
settles the matter, or in any way affects their status ; 
and the Episcopal Church must now plainly declare 
whether such sermons as those of Mr. Newton are 
lawful in its pulpits, and let the people understand 
definitely, as many do not now understand, what the 
limits are which Orthodoxy poneres or tolerates. 

This discussion of inspiration and authority could 
not any longer be postponed in the churches. Had 
it not been precipitated in the very definite and 
satisfying form in which it has been done by Dr. 
Ellis and Mr. Newton, it must have been precipitated 
in some other form; for every theological controversy 
of the time involves it and presses it forward. Mr. 
Newton has only projected a little farther lines 
upon which men far more orthodox than he have 
long found themselves forced to work. The rigid 
theory of plenary and verbal inspiration long ago 
gave place to a much more elastic principle. The 
Bible’s history and then the Bible’s science were ad- 
mitted to be fair objects of criticism—inspiration 
limited to purely religious teaching. The general 
supernatural theory and belief especially in the New 
Testament miracles were still firmly maintained; but 
Jonah’s fish and Joshua’s sun and Elijah’s chariot 
and the walls of Jericho gradually ceased to be 
urged, and to-day would probably be explained away 
by half of the scholarly men in the orthodox pulpit. 
The Genesis story was allegorized away, with the 


successive advances of science, until it has now 
reached a most painful tenuity. But when all is 
done, who can help seeing that the conception of 
creation and the universe given us by modern science, 
and just stated for us in a way so satisfying to the 
religious and poetic feeling in Mr. Simmons’s little 
book upon The Unending Genesis, cannot be recon- 

ciled with the Mosaic cosmogony, and is a far grander 
and more religious conception than that? 

The truth is, of course, that this question is one 
which has been settled among original and really 
critical thinkers for fifty years. No really great 
name—a name like Kant or Carlyle or Emerson— 
in the last hundred years can be quoted in support 
of the old view of inspiration; and the orthodox 
churches, in their obstinate resistance to the clear 
results of criticism, and their continued mainte- 
nance of such st«ndards as make it impossible for 
men like Mr. Newton to stay within their pale and 
speak honestly and freely, save—as seems to many 
to be the case—by compromise and very question- 
able accommodation, are more and more losing their 
hold upon thoughtful religious men and becoming 
a less and less respectable and influential power in 
the world. 

Nothing ever bore more remarkable witness to 
the power of convention and custom than the 
tenacity with which the view of the Bible as an in- 
fallible authority and an indefectible book has main- 
tained and still maintains its hold upon Christen- 
dom. For the theory is one that crumbles before 
the very first rational question. The biblical writers 
make no such claim of infallibility for themselves, 
but simply write like all other sincere and earnest 
men; no unprejudiced mind, familiar with the rest 
of the world’s religious literature and coming to our 
Bible for the first time, would ever have the popu- 
lar notion suggested to him by his reading; critical 
examination immediately shows that the biblical 
writings are fallible and defectible in precisely those 
ways in which, upon general natural- principles, we 
should suppose they would be; and indeed no relig- 
ious end whatever would be served by their being 
infallible and thus removed from the law which 
governs all other revelations of truth and beauty. 

This men deny. Call the Bible fallible, they 
say, and all its beauty, truth and worth are gone. 
Most melancholy and degrading thing to say! Do 
not men know that inspiration is self-evident, its 
own voucher, always able to maintain itself for just 
what itis? Weak, pretentious and adulterate is the 
religion which cannot support itself by confidence 
in simple truth, but only by props and the prescrip- 
tive, by miracles and authorities. Is Plato no more 
wise for us, we ask, nor Dante, nor Shakespeare, nor 
Bacon; have Kant and Copernicus “ lost their grip” 
upon us, because there is no law that we shall not 
criticise them or take exceptions? Are Raphael 
and Michael Angelo not great, because some of 
their works are poorer than others and some poor 
altogether — and may we not admire Titian’s 
Assumption, although we have to criticise the legs 
both of the apostles and the cherubs? Should we 
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be apt to admire it more sincerely if there was a law 
that we should admire it; or—to borrow one of 
Dean Stanley’s illustrations—should we love The 
Pilgrim’s Progress more, or would its permanent 
hold on men be more secure, if it were not permitted 
to find fault with it? Do we lose confidence in the 
republic, or cease to reverence Washington and 
Hamilton and Jefferson, because there are fifteen 
amendments to the constitution? Would the re- 
public have a “better grip” if we should begin to 
preach its “divineright?” Did the “divine right” 
of kings save Charles or Louis—or will it save the 
Kaiser, the Sultan and the Czar? Or is the Pope a 
whit wiser, or has he got a “better grip,” for being 
pronounced infallible? 


It is right here that the gist of the whole matter 
lies; and this discussion can never cease until men see 
clearly that in the determination of religious truth 
we are under the same law which rules in every 
field of thought, and that it would be an altogether 
ghostly, grotesque and irrational condition of 
things if it were not so. 


To most of us it seems that in the great Hebrew 
prophets religion found its highest voice; but no 
time has been all without high voices. Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Paul—Jesus, far above them all—no- 
wuere, I think, do we find the peers of these; but 
the greatest religious thinkers of other times and 
other peoples have been far greater than many of 
the Hebrew teachers, and greater at their best than 
the greatest of -Israel in some of their hours. It is 
hard to see how any sincere scholar, in his sober 
senses, can deny that there is page after page, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, in no way 
so sublime, or so full of God’s truth, as page after 
page of Plato and Dante and Emerson. It is hard 
to see how any one, not rigidly committed to some 
hard and fast theory, can find a severer or more 
commanding expression of divine justice in many 
chapters of Jeremiah or Daniel than in many chap- 
ters of Milton, Fichte or Carlyle; or find in the 
work of Josiah and Hilkiah any properer occasion 
for sermons than in the work of Luther and Hutten. 
Some of us cannot see any reason why the fortunes 
of Hezekiah, as told in the book of Chronicles, 
should have a tithe of the significance for our peo- 
ple, morally, religiously, or in any way under the 
sun, that the fortunes of Pericles and the Athenians 
have, as told by Thucydides. The writer, at least, 
sincerely hopes to live to see the time when the 
book of Judges will not be read half so much in the 
American churches as Bradford’s Journal, nor the 
Epistle of Jude so much as Cushman’s Addresses; 
and when our Sunday-schools, absorbed, as they now 
so often are, with the minutest topographical details 
of the Dead Sea and Bethabara beyond Jordan— 
the bob-tail of the old Catholic relic worship—will 
understand that it is quite as religious, and perhaps 
a little more so, to make themselves at home in 
Scrooby and Plymouth and Concord and Harper’s 
Ferry. 

One of Mr. Newton’s recent critics has said that 


the declaration of such views as those represented 
by Mr. Newton’s sermons “are loudly welcomed by 
skepticism and equally deplored by conservatism.” 
But this writer and the public will not forget that 
the skeptics and the conservatives constitute the 
smallest, the least respectable, and the least signifi- 
cant part of our society, and that the real arbiter of 
all important questions is the great body of liberal, 
thoughtful and reasonable men which les between 
these bad extremes. They will remember, too, that 
there are two classes of men who laugh when Bas- 
tiles fall—the local libertines, who profit in the 
license of the immediate disorder, and the great 


company of lovers of truth and freedom the wide 
world through. 


There is one part, however, in which the writer 
frankly confesses his agreement with the mass of 
the critics of Mr. Newton, and the men who occupy 
similar positions in the orthodox churches. The 
views expressed and implied in the sermons of Mr. 
Newton, which have been reported and which have 
become the principal ground of the present contro- 
versy about the Bible, do seem to be entirely incon- 
sistent with his position as a minister in the Epis- 
copal Church. That Bishop Potter should not take 
immediate steps to “unfrock” the preacher of such 
sermons in his diocese appears to most minds as 
extraordinary as that Mr. Newton should care to 
await the legal proceedings which, sooner or later, 
are probably inevitable. Not only do all the offices 
of the Church, which Mr. Newton reads from his 
chancel, assume the theory of inspiration which he 
is preaching against in his pulpit, but every clergy- 
man in the church must declare, as a condition of 
ordination, that he “unfetgnedly believes all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” It cannot be doubted that a man so sin- 
cere and serious as Mr. Newton clearly is has some 
way of disposing of these words, which is satisfying 
to himself. But simple people ike the writer have 
no way of doing it; and therefore, dreading even 
the appearance of compromise and accommodation 
above almost all else, at the present juncture in our 
American religious hfe, cannot help hoping that 
Mr. Newton may yet take the course so nobly fol- 
lowed by Mr. Beecher and by Stopford Brooke. With 
Mr. Newton’s personal thought, however, none of us 
hastodo. There can be little doubt that whatever he 
does will have good reason for it. It is, of course, 
a question for the Church gravely to consider, 
whether she can afford to still impose upon her 
ministers doctrines long outgrown by science and 
philosophy, and condition with which thoughtful 
and sincere men find it ever harder and harder to 
comply. But it is much more important that the 
young men of this country, who wish to see virtue 
and conviction, and real religion live and grow in 
this time, should assuredly know and take to heart 
that all compromise is defeat and paralysis, and 
that, to spread the truth to-day, a man needs no 
costlier machinery than a steel pen, and no pulpit 
bigger or more sacred than the soles of his boots. 
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WHY UNITARIANS KEEP EASTER. 


C. W. WENDTE. 


We are gratified to note an increased observance 
of Easter in our churches. This observance, how- 
ever, suggests to some of our contemporaries, 
both orthodox and radical, the question: ‘“ Why 
should Unitarians, who deny the general resurrec- 
tion of the bodies of the dead, and who, for the 
most part, also disbelieve in the exceptional resur- 
rection of the body of Jesus Christ, nevertheless 
keep the feast of Easter, which commemorates this 
essential fact in Christian history?” 

We answer: Whatever denials reason and sin- 
cere speech may require us to make on the subject 
of the resurrection, we are yet constrained by our 
historic sense, by our very breadth of sympathy, 
and, in some instances at least, by our personal as- 
sociations, to celebrate the festival of Easter with 
reverential acknowledgment and devout joy. We 
believe, furthermore, that we are justified in such 


interests of our churches. It is true we no longe 

accept as literal fact and history the New Testa 

ment story of the resurrection. A better acquaint- 

ance with physiological laws and mental phenomena 
gives us a new insight into the probable origin of 
this story. It enables us to explain satisfactorily 
the re-appearance of Jesus to his disciples, without 
resorting to miracle on the one hand or intentional 
deception on the other. Thanks to the careful 
students of psychological processes, in whom the 
present generation is so rich, we are enabled to un- 
derstand somewhat that super-excited and exalted 
state known as illusion, hallucination and vision. 
We understand also that the forms which at such 
times are apprehended by men’s eyes and the 
voices which they hear have no objective reality. 
They proceed neither from a disembodied spirit 
nor froma re-animated corpse. They are the offspring 
of man’s subjective spiritual life, when under great 
excitement; when the imagination and the emotions 
are deeply stirred by love, hope, fear, sorrow, desire 
and joy. Thus the disciples of Jesus were in a state 
of the most extraordinary and profound agitation 
over the death of their master. They could not be- 

lieve it possible that this divinely-inspired and immor- 

tal being could be utterly annihilated in the grave and 
lost tothem forever. They believed, rather, that he 
must burst his bonds, triumph over death and the 
tomb, and come to them once more as leader, judge 
and friend. This conviction was intensitied by certain 
enigmatical, perhaps figurative utterances of Jesus 
concerning his return and the triumph of his cause, by 
the prevailing pharisaic teaching of the resurrection 
of the body, and the general belief in a messianic de- 
liverer who, as the Book of Daniel and other prophetic 
writings foretold, would appear in the heavens in 
apocalyptic splendor and set up his throne on the 
regenerated earth. In these ideas and expectations 
the disciples shared, and their grief and love and 
hope superinduced that excited, ecstatic state in 


an observance by the religious needs and ® longer 


| which they either saw visions themselves or readily 
accepted them on the testimony of others. Christ 


had risen! Christ was soon to be with them once 
more, and forever! With this glad announcement 
on their lips, and a perfect assurance of it in their 
hearts, they went forth to preach the good tidings 
to every creature. 

The history of religion is full of such phenomena. 
Without referring to the other great world-faiths, 
we may find abundant evidence of them in our own. 
Of such a character, doubtless, were the appearances 
of Jehovah and his angelic messengers recorded in 
the Old Testament, as well as the visions and 
voices which came to the prophets and seers of Is- 
rael. The annals of the Christian Church are one 
continuous record of such supposedly-miraculous 
appearances, from Paul’s vision of the Christ in 
the skies to the recent manifestation of the Virgin 
Mother to the peasant girls of La Salette; and there 
is Just as much reason for believing in the objective 
reality of the one as the other. The history of 
modern spiritualism furnishes abundant illustrations 
of the same character. 

But if this belief in the bodily resurrection of the 
Christ was an illusion, it was a most blessed one. 
It kept the first disciples strong and faithful to their 
world-mission, comforting their sorrow, confirming 
and newly inspiring their faith, and in the provi- 
dence of God becoming the chief corner-stone of the 
gospel of the risen and glorified Christ. He must 
read the history of mankind to little purpose who 
does not see that God leads and sustains the race 
through such divine illusions, oft-repeated and soul- 
moving, until, with increased insight and moral 
power, men can dispense with such artificial aids 
and stays of faith and lay hold on the spiritual 
reality itself, which was first indicated to them un- 
der the guise of legend and symbol. Though we 
may not be conscious of it, we have our illusions as 
well as our fathers, and they fulfil an equally benefi- 
cent office in our life. Now, to the first disciples 
the carnal resurrection of Jesus was such a provi- 
dential mediator of the truth. It set the seal of 
Divine approval on his character and mission, as- 
sured them that life eternal was to be the reward 
of their own faithfulness, and foretold the glorious 
triumph of their cause on earth. The resurrection 
was the turning point of Christian history, and to 
it, chiefly, is owing the persistence of the religion 
of Jesus to our own day. However, then, we may 
disagree with our fellow Christians concerning the 
actual nature of this resurrection, in one thing we 
agree with them most thoroughly and heartily— 
that a vastly important, world-moving event and 
change took place at that time, an event which led 
to the foundation of the Christian Church, “ brought 
immortality to light,” which has been a source of 
comfort and inspiration to many generations of be- 
lievers, and led to the noblest displays of character 
and faith. Surely, such considerations alone should 
induce in all Christian churches, rationalistic as well 
as orthodox, a just appreciation of this ancient tenet 
of faith, a warm, sympathetic observance of the fes- 
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tival. which commemorates the immortal hope of 
our fathers, and which has shed its light and joy into 
all our homes. 

But, secondly, Unitarians have a still more inspir- 
ing reason for observing Easter. However we may 
differ concerning the physical elements in the story 
of the resurrection, we all believe earnestly in the 
spiritual contents of the narrative,—in that great 
truth of the immortality of the soul, which is the 
precious, vital kernel preserved in this withered 
husk of legend and tradition. If even Paul found 
the carnal rehabilitation of the body untenable, 
declaring that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” how much more must we, living 
in this modern and scientific age, affirm such a be- 
lief to be crude and irrational. Yet this shall not 
blind us to the fact that this doctrine marks a nec-. 
essary stage in the evolution of the Christian relig- 
ion; for, as the Bible itself declares: “First that 
which is natural (i.e physical), and then that 
which is spiritual.’ ‘The first man was of the 
earth, earthy; the second Adam was a living soul.” 
It is for us who have. received the higher illumina- 
tion of reason in religion to throw away these 
decaying props and stays of ancient doctrine and 
rise out of the carnal into the spiritual realm of 
faith. ‘Then we shall see that the central fact of 
this festival is the resurrection and ascension of the 
human spirit out of the decays of matter and the 
thraldom of sensuous existence. It is man’s Im- 
mortal Hope we celebrate at Easter. | 

Again, we observe Easter as the festival of new 
and ever-recurring life innature. As a Spring-tide 
feast it was celebrated among all nations long before 
Christianity was born. Its very name is probably 
derived from that of Eostar, or Ostara, a Teutonic 
and heathen goddess, whose rites were celebrated in 
the opening of the floral year. When the Northern 
races were converted to Christianity the missionaries 
seem to have attached to this pagan festival a com- 
memoration of the resurrection of Christ, an event 
which the gospel narrative also places in the Spring 
of the year. Gradually the character of the feast was 
changed—the old name only remained. It is per- 
fectly allowable, meanwhile, to go back to the earlier 
significance of it, and celebrate with joyous hymns 
and budding flowers, with the presence of children 
—those human flowerbuds on the tree of life—the 
advent of new life in the world of nature. The 
same historic feeling and piety of heart which con- 
strained us to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
ancient gospel faith in the resurrection of the Christ, 
also prompts us to observe with each new-born year 
the still more ancient and universal festival of the 
Spring, and to find in its sunshine and blosscms 
impressive and beautiful reminders of the ever- 
renewed life of the human soul. 

Finally, Unitarians keep Easter, because they are 
becoming more and more conscious that their church 
life needs to be brought into greater sympathy with 
the varied aspects of nature, the events of human 
history and the experiences of the soul. The ebb 


and flow of the tides of the human spirit is the cause 


of that occasionalism of piety which is displayed in 
the periodically recurring feasts and fasts of the 
church. 

We need more such occasions in our worship, 
more mounts of transfiguration and vision, more 
festival days to utter our thankfulness and joy. 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Harvest Home— 
and other days which have a high significance in 
the spiritual history of our race, should be observed 
with especial emphasis and beauty. Where wecan, 
let us celebrate the old historic festivals of mankind, 
which link us to our fellow-beings in all ages and 
climes, and especially with our religious ancestry. 
But let us keep these red-letter days of the soul not 
for the sake of preserving the old forms, but trans- 
fuse the old forms with the quickening life of to-day. 

We need also a new enrichment of our public 
worship with art and song. The Puritan and Con- 
gregational churches in this country, from whom 
the Unitarians have chiefly descended, in their re- 
action against the externality and pomp of the 
Roman service, went to an opposite and harmful ex- 
treme. They saw in beauty only a wile of Rome to 
lure the. soul from duty, and hence banished all ° 
ceremonies and festivities from their worship. They 
were justified in so doing. But the danger which 
alarmed them no longer threatens us. The times 
have changed. A broader culture distinguishes our 
day. The love of beauty is reborn in men’s souls. 
The simple, austere service of the Puritan now 
seems cold and unsatisfactory to thousands who 
still attend it from the force of habit or spiritual 
loyalty. Day by day the art instinct of the people is 
being fostered and developed. Our homes are made 
bright with pictures and devices. The love of public 
shows and festivals, social, artistic, political, is increas- 
ing. Shall not our church services minister to this 
hunger of the soul? We need to give imaginative 
and emotional expression to the moods of the human 
spirit, and the impression produced upon it by the 
ever-changing life of nature, and this not merely by 
the preacher’s discourse but by the suggestive sym- 
bolism of our order of worship. We need a liturgy 
——true to our thought, glowing with our devout feel- 
ing, transfigured with our hopes and visions, and en- 
riched by poetry, art and song. We néed to coin 
new forms and symbols, as well as preserve what is 
best in the old, weaving into our service all that is 
beautiful in nature and sublime in human thought 
and feeling. Is there any reason why the flesh and 
the world should monopolize all the beauty and joy 
of life, and our church service be characterized only 
by depression, formality, dullness, and weariness to 
both the flesh and the soul? It is for such reasons 
that the Unitarians keep Easter and feel that they 
are abundantly justified in so doing. 


Every man has his block given him, and the figure he cuts 
will depend very much upon the shape of that—upon the 
knots and twists which existed in it from the beginning. 
We were designed in the cradle, perhaps earlier; and it is 
in finding out this design and shaping ourselves to it, that 
our years are spent wisely. It is the vain endeavor to make 
ourselves what we are not that has strewn history with so 
many broken purposes, and lives left in the rough.—Lowell 
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THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY J. LL. JONES, AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, 
FEB. 25, 1883. 


Andas he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and 
his raiment was white and glistering. * * When they were come 
down from the hill, much people met him, and a man of the company 
cried out ** Master, I beseech thee look upon my son, mine only child; 
for a spirit teareth and bruiseth him.’’—Luke ix: 29, 3/-3¥. 


Raphael, in his great picture of the transfigura- 
tion, has tried to put upon one canvas some ade. 
quate representation of the two very different 
scenes described in my text and context. In the up- 

r part is the marvelous transfiguration, where a 
flood of celestial radiance touches the earth and 
catches up the prophet of Nazareth, with Moses 
and Elias floating on either side, in the same bril. 
liant light. Below them, prostrate with wonder, 
yet alive with reverence, are the awe-struck Peter, 
John and James. One who was, in many respects, 
the greatest master that ever wielded a brush, has 
here lavished the entire wealth of his genius in his 
effort to convey to the eye some picture of this, the 
boldest flight of the gospel narrative—where the 
peasant is transformed into a Heavenly Savior. If 
any one could successfully fix in his mind and trans- 
fer to canvas such a miraculous transformation, 
Raphael could do it, and Raphael here did his best. 
Matthew says that “On the mountain he was trans 
figured before them; his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light.” Mark 
says that “his raiment became shining, exceeding 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 
them;” while Luke tells us in the language of the 
text, that “his raiment was white and glistering,” 
and that “his countenance was altered;”’ and all 
this the artist has put into the upper part of his 
picture. Inthe lower part, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, he has depicted that other scene—so different, 
so shocking inits contrast.. Here are the wild distor- 
tions of an epileptic, the fearful glare in the eyes of a 
lunatic boy, the beseeching father, the anxious 
mother, a sobbing sister, the excited clamor and vulgar 
stare of the crowd, the idle and imbecile disputations 
of the interested but inefficient disciples, the whole 
of this portion of the picture suggests poor, sick, 
stupid, feverish and sinful humanity. It chills the 
heart with its realistic faithfulness. 

There they hang on the walls of the Vatican to- 
day, symbolizing the two poles of human experi- 
ence; in this last, and probably the chief work of the 
great artist, for while his hand was still plying the 
brush among the unfinished shadings—now of ec- 
stasy, now of agony—it drooped and lost its cunning 
forever. The eyethat now glowed with the light of 
heaven, and anon with the light of hell, enabling the 
possessor thereof to transfer something of both to 
his canvas, suddenly darkened, and the unfinished 
painting was carried before his bier to the grave. 
In this picture the art of painting has, perhaps. 
touched its high-water mark. And like every other 
art in its highest attainment, it escapes the limitation 


of a profession or the canons of a craft, and be- 
comes the interpreter of universal life. It sprung 
out of forces greater and deeper than artist-fingers, 
and so speaks a lesson broader and larger than the 
canons of artistic criticism can touch; in its highest 
interpretation it must be studied, not as a work of 
art, but as a symbol of hfe—an emblem of human 
experience. Thus, at least, I would deal with it 
this morning. Let us verify this picture out of our 
own experience to-day. Let us look within and 
realize how every transfiguration is chilled by a 
degradation; every rhapsody is silenced by a raving; 
the lover’s sweet dream is stifled in the impure air 
of lust; the poet’s song is cut short by the beggar’s 
petition; temple shadows fall upon jails, and the 
prophet is ever jostled by the policeman. 

Roughly speaking, this picture represents the 
two leading schools in philosophy, art, literature and 
religion—viz., the idealists, and, as the word goes, 
the realists; or,as men are too apt to say, the upper 
part of the picture represents fancy, the lower part, 
fact. On the mountain is the gleam of things as 
they ought to be; at the foot, is the undeniable ex- 
hibit of things as they are. There is what we long 
for, here is what we have. There is where, with 
Peter, we should like tostay; but here is where we 
must stay. There doubtless is the heaven we yearn 
for—not for us yet; here, without a question, is 


|something very like hell, from which none of us 


can escape. We have ideals that lift us heaven- 
ward, and mid radiant clouds, we salute not only 
Moses and Elias, but all the radiant-iaced host of 
history, the shining-robed ones of every age and 
clime. Then we feel-the clutch of the Actual clasp- 
ing us with the strong arms of earth’s gravitation 
—pulling ws downward where the coarse faces of 
selfish men, the haggard countenances of stricken 
women, the pathetic wail of suffering children, bid 
us use our feet and neglect our wings; on the 
mountains we, too, soar; at its foot in the valley, 
glad are we for strength to plod. 

Every life has this double picture in it; every 
movement has its heavenly and its earthly phase; 
every institution, its double side; every calling its 


‘poetry and its prose; every day its harmony and 


its discord. The church is at once a haven for 
wearied souls, a company of truth seekers, an altar 
of worship, a school of prophecy, and, alas! a quar- 
relsome chain of jealous sects, a school of dogmatic 
disputants, a band devoted to money-raising and 
money-spending, a circle of gossip-mongers. 

The state on the mountain is the fatherland; the 
land of the free and the home of the brave; it is a 
flag—symbol of high patriotism and resolute cour- 
age; it is that in the defense of which, thousands 
have gladly died, and, if occasion comes, thousands 
more will gladly do the same. But alas! at the 
foot of the mountain are drunken office-seekers, 
inflamed partisans, unreliable leaders and unwhole- 
some demagogues. 

' Tam sure that I need not to use words to adapt 


this. picture to the experiences of your lives and 
mine. The imagination is quick to reproduce this 
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lesson in pictures graven deeply upon the tablets of 
our memory. The life of integrity and nobility 
which the school-boy plans for himself at eighteen; 
and the life so hemmed in by experiences, so choked 
by policies, so thwarted by petty wants and weak- 
nesses which that boy does lead at forty-eight. 


The home which the happy couple illuminated with. 


love’s own light join hands to build at the marriage 
altar, and the home that they have realized for 
themselves in the years that were so meager of that 
hight that flooded the mountain top. The work 
we started out to do in life, and the, work we are 
really doing. The friends the heart calls for, and 
those the hand must grasp. The good one would, 
but does not. The truth one seeks but finds not. 
Aye, the truth one sees, but does not apply. 
The noble purposes that fall still-born upon a wait- 
ing world. The kind words we feel, but do not 


utter; the gentle warning we meant, which hard-| 
ened into a hurting rebuke before it was uttered. 


The noble thought that vanished before it ever 
ripened into a noble deed. All these, friends, are 
illustrations of the same contrast as that which 
Raphael has put into his masterpiece, but which 
more effectively still, nature has wrought into our 
lives, which Providence has woven into our experi- 
ence. 

Raphael’s picture has been criticised as a work 
of art, because it tries to work into one picture 
such opposing emotions, such conflicting experi- 
ences. This criticism called forth the high powers of 
a Goethe to defend it. It was a bold venture,—such 
a step as none but genius would dare undertake. 
But genius is as bold as nature, and nature forces 
this antagonism of the ideal and the actual upon us 
every day of our lives. Thus it was, that Raphael 
in. violating the small artistic unity, secured the 
permanent spiritual unity of life in his picture. 


“ 


THE IDEAL MORE VALUABLE THAN THE ACTUAL. 


Recognizing then, friends, all the facts of life, 
remembering the lunatic at the base as well as the 
prophet on the top of the mountain, my first object 
is to persuade you that the Ideal is of more impor- 
tance, and has a higher value to us, than the Actual. 

Believe me, friends, what serves art, serves morals. 
These blessed ideals that have never yet been real- 
ized, have a longer leverage upon us than the “facts” 
of our hurried lives—when we hold that term to 
the coarser things;that we can handle, evade, 
embrace, buy and 1 ell The Hamlet and Lear of 
history, if ever they existed, were pigmies in the 
moral world compared to the giant Hamlet and Lear 
of Shakespeare who were born out of the fertile 
brain of the poet. The home that is built at the 
marriage altar, though it be but an “air-castle” ora 
“castle in Spain,” is worth more than the house in 
which that couple may live twenty years later. For 
that was the model of which this is but a poor 
realization. This- house could never have been 
built without that draught on the trestle-board to 
guide the mechanic. Our ideal church, though it 
exists only in the airy fields of our hopes and our 


thus enslaved by the actual. 


so much more ready 
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ideals, may be, aye, is worth more to us, than an 
architectural anachronism in stone, founded on pride, 
and blanketed with a mortgage, is to many a society 
The marble would 
never have. been cut into its matchless form, if the 
model had not first been moulded in clay. 

“ Poet,” means in its original sense, maker; and 
philosophy justifies the sagacity of the old Greeks 
who invented the word. The man who builds a 
house in this city of Chicago, makes a poor, cheap 
contribution to its future in comparison to that 
which he makes, who rears an ideal for which 
others must strive when the house is rotten. The 
neophyte who dreams of a pure catholic church, 
never realized and, if you please, never realizable, 
still does more ‘for the church actual, than the 
sleepy monks who distribute its alms and build its 
churches. 

I will not appeal to outward facts to prove this, 
but: to your “6wn internal experience. You know 
how much of your peace and joy flows from within, 
how little from without. You.can each understand 
the grim humor of Carlyle when he said “ — 
human being must have a soul in him, jf only to 


keep the body unputrified.” 
o 
THE IDEAL MORE REAL THAN THE ACTUAL. 


My second inference is, that the value of the 
ideal rests on no sentimentality that cannot be ex- 
plained. It is not some shadowy thing that finds no 
justification in philosophy or logic. It is not because 
people love unreality, or to use the all too prevalent 
Americanism “that people like to be humbugged;” 
but because THE IDEAL IS MORE REAL THAN THE ACTUAL; 
because it is, as Carlyle says, “The very soul of 
truth.”” Because it settles solidly into this universe’ 
of ours. The America that Thomas Jefferson fore- 
saw was a more solid America than that the traitor- 
ous Arnold saw. The dream geography of Colum-— 
bus, was nearer right according to the geography of 
God, than were the geographical surveys of all his 
contemporaries. So, I claim, the radiance that 
touches our mountain tops and makes our faces 
shine, and our world seem glorious, is more real, 
a more genuine part of the universe, than the 
shadows that fall across the epileptic below. The 
great yearning to do something, and above all, to 
be something noble, is a greater reality than the 
dyspepsia, or the rheumatism that binds you to 
your helplessness and forbids your accomplishments. 
Kestasy is not one bit«more abnormal than insanity. 
Enthusiasm has its solid basis in simple realities, 
just as solid as those which enter into disease. 
The statistics that compilethe facts of one without 
the other, are necessarily misleading and unreliable. 
Courage, heroism, patriotism, faith, are Facts 
commanding scientific recognition, as peremptory 
as chemistry, botany, or the shifting cur- 
rents of the weather. Why should _ we be 
to have greater faith 
in the few facts concerning disease that \can be 
collated, than in the countless facts of health that 
can not be catalogued? Why should we be so 


uch \. 
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more ready to believe in ignorance than in knowl- 
edge. Why doubt the existence of harmony, as long 
as we recognise discord? Pure water is well nigh 
tasteless; shall we question the reality of the drink 
that does not taste bad, shall we believe in a man’s 
mistakes and refuse to believe in his efforts to ‘cor- 
rect them? Are our sins any truer index of our 
being, than our virtues? Shall we believe in our 
poorer selves, and refuse to believe in our better 
nature? What though the preacher fails in prac- 
tice, and alas, how the best of them must fail, to 
realize the excellency that he preaches, shall we re- 
fuse to believe that the excellences he dreams of, 
are a part of his being as they are of ours? 


Do not understand me as denying the awful sig- 
nificance of the actual. I see the droning friars; I 
feel the hurting dogmas; on every hand do the 
debilitating formalisms of the church actual hurt 
me. I admit the wretchedness of our statecraft, 
the crime perpetrated in the name of Government; 
I know the hard atmosphere that chills the gentle 


instincts of children; 


into a frigid, pale, moon-like existence, without 
atmosphere, in which no flowers can grow. But 
right alongside of this, I must affirm the reality of 
the church ideal, the beauty of the land I love, the 
sanctities of the home that shelters me, and the 
heavenly reality of the affections that entwine my 
heart to others. - Woe for me, as woe for You, if we 
take no higher standard of church, of society, of 
state, of home, or of ourselves, than the Gradgrind 
estimate of that actual that can be tabulated in out- 
ward form and statistics. The wider the knowledge 
of these, acquired to the neglect or exclusion of 
those, the poorer I am; the more ignorant I am; and 
the more liable am I to go astray. . Without the 
constant sense of those ideals that mellow and 
modify our lives, knowledge stops short in erudition, 
and wisdom gives way to pedantry. 


Friends, hold me strictly to account for all I do; 
bind me to my conduct with as inflexible a chain as 
God does, but then I protest against your taking 
that as the adequate measure ofthe man, for there 
is a background of things desired in this picture 
where things accomplished form the foreground; 
take me for what I am, as God does; but He takes 
me, and you ought to take me, for that plus what I 
want to be, plus what I am trying to be, even though 
{ most signally fail. Truly the poet is right when 
he says: 

“°*Tis not what man 
Does which exalts him, but what man would do.”’ 

A part of me is represented by 
at the base of Raphael’s picture. e contortions 
of sin are upon me. Buta partalsois on the sum- 
mit, in the upper light of that picture. 

* * * * * * 


e insane boy 


* * 


IDEALS Us. FANCY. 


Let me ae insist that we do not fall into the 
prevalent mistake of taking the indolent fancies of 


the coldness that freezes | 
mother’s love, and changes the father’s tenderness | ™ ; 
timent, the motive power of humanity, feeds. Fancy“ 
is a imp moluscular creature, boneless and with 


life, for these vital-ideals of artist, poet and prophet. 
I fancy fine things of knowledge or wealth, and rest 
complacent in my ignorance and my poverty ; but 
when I am caught up on the mountain with an all- 
inspiring ideal, that pants for knowledge or thirsts 
for wealth, then I will consume my days, my nights, 
my years, my life, in laboratory and in library, 
until my countenance is altered- and the Moses 
and the Elijahs of the intellectual life are my com- 
panions; or I ‘will cross the seas, I will tunnel moun- 
tains, I will furrow the unfenced acres of the desolate 
prairies of the west, rather than not become wealthy ; 
and the Vanderbilts and the Stewarts will be with 
me on that mount, and again the fashion of my 
countenance is altered to conform to the ideal that 
broods there. 

Others fancied that there was an Atlantis lying 
to the westward in an unexplored sea. But to Co- 
lumbus this became a living ideal, an inspiration, 


_and he went in search of it and found a greater than 


an Atlantis. Fancy is the apology of the indolent; 
ideals the commission of the worker. Fancy is senti- 
mentality; ideals are those things upon which sen- 


few nerves; while the ideal is vascular and verte- 
brate, strengthened by a backbone, with a nervous 
column running the whole length of it. Peter, who 
witnessed the transfiguration of another, fancied he 
would like to stay up there on the mountain always, 
live in a tent, and feed on radiance; but Jesus, who 
was transfigured by a heavenly ideal, was glad to 
hurry down, to mingle again with the wrangling 
throng, to soothe the excited nerves of the insane, 
to calm the feverish pulse of a restless humanity. 
Once more, let me beg of you to disabuse your 
minds of the too prevalent suspicions, that an ideal- 
ist is necessarily an impracticable soul; intoxicated 
with some heavenly ether, that renders him incom- 
petent to grapple with the homely duties of to-day, 
and to apply thereto the clear hight of reason and 
deliberate judgement; that somehow, he is disquali- 

fied from walking straight into the world’s workshop, 
and skillfully and safely handling the edged tools 
with which God has furnished that workshop. All 
history proves. the contrary. In pleading for the 
ideal, then, let me not be suspected of being uncon- 
scious of the pressing problems of the actual. I 
would not underestimate the significance of that 
scene at the base of Raphael’s picture. Raphael 
wrought it there deubtless because he found it in 
such relationship to the transfiguration in the gos- 
pel record; but that lunatic boy belongs there, 
not by virtue of the f of any outward history, but 
from the relations of cause and effect. Out of the 
shadows of pain, sorrow and sin, are our ideals 
born. The hard real is the cradle in which the 
beautiful ideal is nursed. Bruises teach the fledg- 
ling that dexterity of wing, which finally lifts it 
above brambles and rocks. After the rain, comes 
the rainbow; so tears wash clean the eyes, enabling 
us to see the angel in the human, the heavenly in 
the earthly. The painful reality of to-day, is the 
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stiff but fertile soil out of which the permanent 
realities of the idcal and the immortal life is to grow. 
This narrative that inspired Raphael’s picture, from 
which I have taken my text, is something infinitely 
truer, then, than the outward history of some bung- 
ling miracle that interfered with the laws of nature 
eighteen hundred years ago. It discloses the phi- 
losophy of life in parable; it illustrates the inner ex- 
perience of every human soul, and this is unspeaka- 
bly more valuable than the record of any physical 
marvel or material fact. 
OUR LIFE MEASURED BY OUR IDEALS. 

Bear with me a little’ longer, while I urge 
in conclusion, that the true measure of your life and 
mine, to-day, is the measure of our ideals. The out- 
come of our lives individually and, collectively, is 
not to be determined by what we have, or what we 
are; but by what we mean to be, and by the loyalty 
with which we struggle towards that ideal. The 
human soul is a lark like that which Shelley sung 
of, which must rise on its wings before it can sing. 


** Higher still and higher, ~ 
From the earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of fire; 
The deep blue thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


ad 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


It is not for us always to dwell on the mount, 
but woe to us if we forget the transfiguration, for 
it is that light of the soul that makes disagreeable 
duties pleasurable. Add to the hard actual 

j “ The gleam, 
| The light that never was on sea orland, ~™ 
The consecrations and the poet’s dream,”’ 


and you have given it a charm and a perennial 
b2auty that will enable you to work with it and for 
it, in the face of all discouragements and despite of 
all defeats. 

“He who would teach us to love the unlovely, wil 
lead us to a land where our sun shall no more go 
down,” says Francis Power Cobbe. Friends, we can 
reach that land only by the way of the mountain 
top. The miracle of the transfiguration must needs 
be repeated over and over again in our lives, else our 
fires pale. For surely it must be that these 


**Moments measure souls aright, 
Despite the days when high aims seem less dear,—- 
Or even stained by carelessness and sin; 
And, when the great Hereafter dawns from night, 
We will behold, with vision grown more clear, 


po Not what we are but what we should have been.”’ 


If this, then, is the measure by which Providence 
measures ‘us, let us measure ourselves by these 
ideals, and let us struggle hard for them. Success or 
failure; health or disease; many ‘or few; here or 
there; single-handed, orin company; it matters not. 
So long as we reach after unrealized ideas, our lives 
shall on and upward go, but, if with the growing 
years the lunatics that we find at the base of every 
mountain, the coarseness that haunts every monas- 


cism that besets every artist. discourage us, and the 
vision on the mountain top grows less and less 
radiant, and at last, it goes out in darkness, and 
the soul refises its task, then sad, very sad, will it 
be for us. 

May I confess that this is to me the only thought 
of old age that is depressing—the fear that possi- 
bly the hard experiences, the frequent disappoint- 
ments, the loneliness, and the hopes deferred, will 
eventually make the heart sick, put out the fires_of 
enthusiasm, and weaken my grasp on life’s ideals. 
Gray hairs are an ornament, stiffened limbs pre- 
pare the mind for the autumn calm that ought to 
follow a busy harvest, enfeebled eye-sight is not so 
sad when the garnered mind hath less need of 
gleaners; but oh! to have the world grow old and 
gray faster than we do; to have our faith in man 
totter as our limbs begin to tremble; to have the 
lime settle into the tissues of the heart, and make 
that brittle as well as our bones; to have our eyes 
grow blind to things noble, to truth and to beauty; 
“to end our lives in days of withered prayer”— 
this is the old age that is infinitely sad. Outward 
things may perish without a pang, as they will; 
only so we be rich in those inward things that grow 
more real as the material scaffolding falls away. . 
We do stand on a narrow ledge of mortal time, 
where our minds may well grow dizzy with the 
thought of a fleeting world. It is true, in a sense, 
that we are spirits that are to be 


‘** Melted into thin air; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve: 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


But there is that inward granite which in nature 
we call law; which in philosophy we call truth; 
which in morals we call right; and in religion we 
eall God. That endures forever and forever; and 
the -ideals of the soul are the thoughts of God 
which we learn to think after him. 


Mlotes from fhe Field. 


Troy.—The latest news from the Troad is that it has 
been taken possession of by an invading and conquering 
army of fleas, and that malaria hangs heavily over that 
region, necessitating “ powerful doses of quinine” on the 
part of the pilgrim. No wonder that the age of Homer is 
past, for who could harp under such circumstances? 


Tue Car1caco Cartp.—Joseph Cook in one of his recent 
preludes said that “fifty-seven per cent of Chicago chil- 
lren never attend the public schools, and of these com- 
paratively few receive instruction in private schools.” And 
still all the children attend who can possibly be accommo- 
jated. The city can not afford more school houses, but 
there is abundant room and means for the rapid multipli- 
zation of dramshops, and ours is also a city famous for 


tery of the soul, the harsh and unsympathetic criti- | 


costly churches and empty pews. What can the matter be? 
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ExGuanp.—In a recent lecture by Joseph Cook occurs self, which we print either for the encouragement or the 


this truthful comment upon English politics: 

“There are two Englands. A Republican England, which believes in 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people, and an Eng- 
land, also, of the privileged classes, which has very haughty, imperial- 
istic ideas and precedents. Republican England does not want Egypt. 
Republican England is no more aggressive than our republic is. Itis as 
anxious to do justice to every weak nation on the borders of the British 
Empire as we, since the abolition of slavery, are anxious to do justice 
to our neighbors. But imperialistic England, sometimes called Tory 
England, is yet a mighty force in history, and its last and probably 
greatest leader, Lord Beaconsfield, was accustomed to say that England 
is essentially an Asiatic power. That party wishes to make England 
an African power, as well as Asiatic, and it may yet have opportunity to 


do so.”’ 

“Sweetness anp Licut.”—C. D. B. Mills of Syracuse is 
a gifted dispenser of these much needed qualities, particu- 
larly in the higher realm of religious thought. This 
gentleman has recently looked in upon us as he has been 
passing around on _his annual mission circuit through the 
West. He has visited Cleveland, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Hastings, Neb., Algona and Des Moines. At the latter 
place he spoke for Brother Hunting, morning and evening 
of March 4th. At Algona he found, as all do, a most inter- 
esting workin the hands of Miss Safford, eliciting from 
him only the anxiety which is felt by all the friends, lest 
the flesh may prove all too weak to execute the demands of 
the spirit. 

Enoiewoop, Iuu.—-The Universalists of this state are get- 
ting in the way of making a helpful visitation upon their 
parishes in what they call their “ Annual Educational Day.” 
This somewhat movable feast was recently celebrated in 
Miss Florence Kollock’s parish with marked results. Rev. 
E. L. Conger, Agent of the Lombard University of Gales- 
burg, was present to urge the claims of that institution, 
and Rev. Mr. Crow of this city was there to second Brother 
Conger’s motion, and the little parish contributed their 
Scholarship Fund of one hundred dollars. All this tells for 
the “ kingdom ” just as effectually as if the pastor were not 
& woman; indeed we know many a man-administered 
parish that thirsts for the life which Miss Kollock gives to 
this parish, and receives it not. 


Hewtp at Last ror Poor Lo!—“H. H.” has just started 
for California with a Government commission authoriz- 
ing her to act in behalf of certain neglected and suffering 
Indians in the southern part of that state. On the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Jackson’s book, “A Century of Dishonor,” 
the Colorado and other frontier booksellers found it im- 
possible to find market for any of her previous works. A 
Denver book-seller informed us that even “ Nellie’s Silver 
Mine,” that previous to the appearance of this was ordered 
in parcels of 100 each from the publisher, suddenly be- 
came dead stock upon his shelves. Notwithstanding all 
this opposition it is gratifying to know that the more 
humane instincts of the nation have sustained this womaR, 
who has so generously turned aside from the attractions of 
polite literature to plead for those who are unable to plead 
for themselves. President Arthur in entrusting this philan- 
thropic diplomacy into the hands of a woman has done 
himself and the nation honor. 


Tue Mopersty or THE Monpay Lecrurer.—In a recent 
sermon by H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis on Joseph 
Cook’s treatment of the Mythical Theory appears the fol- 
lowing condensation of Mr. Cook’s modest estimate of him- 


warning of our readers, as the case may be: 

** Joseph Cook recently introduced a new course of Monday lectures 
in Boston, with a notice of his travels around the world. He told the 
audience of his familiarity with noted men abroad, of his dining * with 
a company of learned men’ at Edinburgh, of his * conversations with 
the leaders of philosophical thought in university centers and elsewhere 
in the British islands.’ He told them how much he had lectured in the 
great cities, making * one hundred and thirty-five public appearances,’ 
where his audiences surprised him not only by their size, but by * their 
quality.’ He told how everywhere as far as India and China and * under 
the Southern Cross’ in Australia, his own books had gone before him, 
‘thirteen different editions of them,’ making ‘a sprinkled coating ’ and 
‘ covering the furrowed earth,’ so that the chief work left him was ‘in 
harrowing in this spiritual seed.’ From this boasting about himself he 
went on to abuse others, and contemptuously called Herbert Spencer a 
charlatan, and John Fiske ‘ the echo of a charlatan.’ ” 


LawkENncE, Kansas.—A hopeful note comes to us from 
Brother Howland informing us that the church repairs to 
the value of four hundred and twenty-five dollars are all 
paid for, and that a beginning is made toward fitting up 
the basement. One thousand dollars would do it hand- 
somely, but they are going to try and be content with the 
five hundred dollar work that it will take them three or 
four years to accomplish. This is working on long lines. 
This is the old historic stone church built way back in 1855, 
we believe, largely by the money of Massachusetts aboli- 
tionists. It might be a pleasure to some one whose blood 
is still warm with that old struggle for freedom, to help 
restore, amend and perpetuate this early shrine of liberty. 
Mr. Howland also expresses the hope that “ neither distance, 
nor money, nor time, nor trouble, nor floods, nor any 
other creature,” will prevent the brethren from attending 
the Lawrence Conference. Notice of which please see in 
our Announcement column. 


Tue HarvarD AnnEX.—The report of the executive com- — 
mittee of the Harvard Annex is not only very interesting 
but also very encouraging. .In the hope that Harvard Col- 
lege will accept an endowment fund to be applied to the 
education of women, subscriptions have been asked to the 
amount of $100,000. Within two weeks something over 
$26,000 have been subscribed, of which Mr. Thomas G. 
Appleton gives $5,000. The report is signed by Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, Miss Alice Longfellow and five other ladies, who 
constitute the executive committee. 


Exrz, Penn.—The liberal movement has been making 
most encouraging progress in Erie during the last year. 
Rev. H. A. Westall, who was called a year ago to the little 
Universalist Church, which had been closed for a long time, 
is a graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, and a very 
scholarly and hard-worklng man. His own antecedents 
being chiefly Unitarian, he has done much to reconcile and 
consolidate the various liberal elements of the city, and it 
is hoped that the church may by and by be re-organized 
upon a strictly undenominational basis. Itis to be warmly 
commended tothe interest of the Western Conference. 
Early in the winter, Mr. Westall delivered a very able course 
of Sunday evening lectures on the various religions of the 
world, which attracted much attention and were quite 
fully reported in the city newspapers. He is now giving a 
similar course upon the Bible and the question of Inspira- 
tion. Mr. Blass, of the Meadville Theological School, has 
filled Mr. Westall’s pulpit very acceptably on two Sundays; 
‘and on the 18thof February Mr. Hosmer was greeted 
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there by very good congregations, Mr. Westall going to 
Cleveland. 


Des Mornes, lowa.—We know of no spot in our Western 
field that has made such hopeful advance in the direction 
of effective work during the last year as that tilled by Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. 8S. Hunting. Asa result of the most generous 
self-sacrifice on their part, a neat and admirably arranged 
church building has been completed, dedicated, and 
only waits for the three thousand dollars that is its share 
of the ten thousand dollars which the National Conference 
has undertaken to raise for the Madison and Des Moines 
fund, to have the building out of debt. And now comes 
the news of an Industrial school, an unsectarian charity 
successfully started by Mrs. Hunting, using the new church 
as its work-shop. The following card from the secretary 
of this society may stimulate similar attempts in other 
localities. Perhaps those who may be moved in this direc- 
tion will receive valuable suggestions if they write to Mrs. 
Andrews: 


Among the many reforms needed in Des Moines, that of an indus- 
trial school stands most prominent. This fact has been recognized by 
a few ladies of our city, and a society for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a school for teaching plain needle-work and other 
home industries to girls who have no other means of learning, has al- 
realy been organized. Officers have been elected, and a constitution 
and by-laws been drawn up and adopted. All contributions of 
money or materials will be gladly received from any source. The 
first meeting of Alte school was held yesterday afternoon, in the base- 


- ment of the Unitarian church, the use of this room having been kindly 


donated by Mr. Hunting. Twenty-four girls, ranging from the ages of 
eight to fifteen, presented themselves for instruction, and the ladies 
find great encouragement in the enthusiasm of these children. It is 
desired thal all should understand that the movement is entirely non- 
sectarian. The first regular meeting of the society will be held at the 
residence of Mrs. Wheeler Carpenter, Eighteeeth street, on next Thurs- 
day afternoon at two o’clock. By order of the soclety, 


Mrs. W. E. ANDREWS, Secretary. 

Tue SKANDINAVIAN Mission.—Kristofer Janson’s report 
of work done among the Skandinavians of Minnesota for 
the quarter ending March Ist is before us, en route to the 
offices of the American Unitarian Association. He has en- 
countered some special difficulties during the quarter, but 
he writes that, his little congregation at Minneapolis has 
“ grown more strong,” and that they “ feel their responsi- 
bility more than before.” Four weeks ago, he says, he 
preached “on the history of the devil,” since which time, 
he says, the hall has been crowded, his audiences exceeding 
four hundred personseach Sunday. The inference he draws 
is best stated in his own language: “ The devil is still the 
darling of my countrymen. God Almighty has neither 
the power nor attraction that has this black, mysterious 
person who walks around like a roaring lion with his mystic 
company of ghosts and trolls, fire and brimstone.” On 
Monday evenings Mr. Janson is now lecturing on the Ice- 
landic Sagas, and his Friday evening musicales at his own 
house are growing in popularity. In his Sunday-school 
they have concluded to use the English language, as in that 
way they can reach a larger constituency. Further along 
in the report occurs this interesting item: “On Wednes- 
day, the 14th of February, I was down there (Medalia. 
Minn.) again and preached of the False Prophets. All the 
room up-stairs and down-stairs in the log-house of my 
friend Siever Hage, and the staircase itself, was filled with 
people. They listened through the walls and floors. A 
chapel proves more and more necessary. They told me 


| the Dial and the Transcendentalists. 


that persons belonging to my congregation there were re- 
jected as god-mothers to the children of their friends, and 
parents were compelled to pick some orthodox people to 
carry their children to the baptism. The same thing has 
occurred in Minneapolis, and generally, instead of protest- 
ing against such tyranny, they obey and kiss the hand that 
deals the blow. They have, nevertheless, a very striking 
way of proving their Unitarianism down there in Brown 
county. Two men were parted while fighting, and the 
poor fellow who was down complained: ‘He gave me a 
thrashing because I would not believe in Kristofer Janson.’ ” 
Mr. Janson has also spoken during the last three months 
at LaCrosse and Lanesboro, Wisconsin, and has invitations 
from Mankato and from Montevideo. He has been the re- 
cipient of many quaint and interesting letters, one of them 
from a widow in Texas who says she has been a Unitarian 
along time without knowing it, and that there are many 
liberal-thinking Scandinavians in that state. Ina private | 
note accompanying this report Brother Janson conveys 
the information that will be pleasing to many of our 
readers as well as to ourselves, that he hopes to be able to 
attend the Western Conference Anniversaries in Chicago 
next May, and to present Mrs. J anson to the friends who 
have not yet had an opportunity of giving her a wel- 
come to America. We know of no more interesting nor 
yet more profitable work in the interest of liberal ideas in 
this country than that which is now being done by this 
poet-preacher from Norway, among the Skandinavians of 
this country. 


Che HtudIp Cable. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, between the years 1834 and 1872, edited by Prof. 
Norton and published by Osgood & Co., has just appeared. 
Emerson first visited Carlyle at Craigenputtock in August, 
1833, and the impression that either man made upon the 
other is given by letters written at the time. The corres- 
pondence contains comparatively few comments upon con- 
temporaries, but Carlyle records impressions and opinions 
of Daniel Webster, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Margaret Fuller, 
Thacker&fy, while Emerson writes of Channing, Alcott, of 
Mr. F’. Marion Craw- 
ford, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” is to write a serial for the At- 
lantic. The first part will appear in the May number.—— 
The one hundredth anniversary of the birt’: of Washington 
Irving will be commemorated by the publication of a 
memorial edition of his Life and Letters, brought out by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Dr. Lansdell, author of “ Through 
Siberia,” has prepared for publication a volume on his recent 
journey to Bokhara. Mr. E. C. Stedman is to write the 
introductory matter for the edition of Poe’s “Raven,” 
which Harper & Bros. have in press, and the illustratious to 
which were the last work of Gustave Dore. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will soon bring out a memoir of Samuel 
Johnson, author of Oriental Religions, by Samuel Longfel- 
low. The first installment of Mr. Henry James’ comedy. 
of Daisy Miller will appear in the April Atlantic.—Col. 
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Higginson will write the biography of Margaret Fuller for 
the American Men of Letters Series. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
have in press an abridged edition of “The Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce” which has just been issued in London in three 
volumes and has attracted much attention.——A “ Lowell 
Birthday Book” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is 
the latest issue in this apparently exhaustless style of litera- 
ture. It contains much of the best that Lowell has written 
and is therefore good to catch up in odd moments, aside 
from the expressed object of its publication.———A year ago 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. projected a series of lives of women, 
eminent in literature, education or philanthropy, and the 
initial volume in the series, the “ Life of George Eliot,” by 
Mathilde Blind, will be published in a ew days. Miss 
Blind visited the places connected with George Eliot’s early 
life, gleaning many interesting facts and traits from her 
brother Isaac Evans and from contemporaries of her father. 
Most of the correspondence in the volume has never before 
been in print. 


Tue SurGeon’s Strorizes. By Z. Topelius, Prof. of History, University 
of Abo, Finland. A series of Swedish Historical Romances. In Six 
Cycles. Each Cycle inone Volume. Price, $1.25. First Cycle—Times 
of Gustaf Adolf. Chicago; Jansen, McClurg & Co. rm 


The growing interest which is felt by the American 
reader in all that pertains to the “ Land of the Midnight 
Sun” with its characteristic scenery, its quaint customs, its 
wonderful mythology and great singers, will be greatly 
enhanced by the addition of the translation of its greatest 
romancer, Prof. Topelius. 

We have found the first of this series, The Times of Gus- 
taf Adolph, so truly fascinating, with its vivid description 
of scenery, its strong delineations of character, the new 
life it gives to historical facts, that parts of it have been 
read again and again. 

On the fields of Brietenfeld and Luutzen we are moved 
by the description of the heroic action there as Victor Hugo 
stirs the blood in his immortal Waterloo. We are thrilled 
through and through, and we feel that upon us depends the 
fate of Protestantism, as we behold the brave Finns and 
Swedes drawn up in line of battle and hear them sing just 
before engaging, Luther’s grand anthem, “ A mighty For- 
tress is our God,” led by their great and good King Adolf, 
“The Lion of the North.” We truly mourn with his coun- 
trymen when he falls in the moment of victory. 

The book opens with an introduction, which is an amus- 
ing account of the Surgeon, who has felt all his life, that he 
must be famous, from the fact of his having been born on 
the same day with the “ Great Napoleon.” This coincidence 
leads to many attempted daring exploits en the part of the 
Surgeon, and he seeks an interview with his “ Natal brother,” 
as he. termed that selfish aspirant. Unfortunately for the 
Surgeon, Napoleon happens to be very busy the day he 
calls, and merely sends him to a very disreputable person- 
age, hard by, to lay hands on, and as a consequence of the 
failure of his expedition, the Surgeon settles down, in his 
old age, in a respectable garret, where he weaves tales “ of 
fiction and of life,” partly from his own time, but still more 
from the periods which had long since passed. 

To these tales, the reader has the privilege of listening. 
In the first half of the first work, the interest centers about 
King Adolf and his doings in the Thirty Years’ War, but 
it does not flag after the king’s death at Lutzen, while we 
follow the adventures of Lady Regina von Emmeritz, the 
begutiful fanatic in the Frankfort-on-the-Main, who tried 
to convert Gustaf Adolf to the Catholic faith, and in blind 
devotion to the voice of God as it comes to her through the 
voice of a wicked Jesuit, vows to kill the heretic king. 


We eagerly follow Bertel, the son of peasant and royal 
blood, who receives the charmed copper ring of King Adolf. 
We admire the old “ peasant king ” Bertila who hates the 
nobility, while we deplore his sternness when he disowns 
his grandson Bertel, and breaks his gentle daughter’s Meri’s 
heart, because that grandson is willing to accept a noble 
name as a reward for heroic deeds. 
We laugh at the exploits of fat little Larsson, Jun., who 
knows enough Latin to save himself from the Catholic 
guards when his sword fails him. We are glad of the 
courage of his father Larsson, who interferes frequently 
with his master Bertila’s injustice toward Meri and Bertel, 
We admire stern Lady Martha to whom is entrusted the 
safe-keeping of Lady Regina, while the latter is a prisoner 
in Sweden. We are comforted with the certain destruction 
of the powerful Jesuit, Father Hieronymus, who is ubiquit- 
ous throughout the story and always upsetting the good 
plans of our friends, and the book ends with the certain 
present happiness of the persons who most interest us, 
and we have a hint of knowing more of them in coming 
books. 

Those who believe in the helpful mission of the healthy 
novel will not fail to welcome this series of Swedish tales. 

E. O. J. 


Che Exchange Gable. 


“THe GotpEN Meran.”—How is the world to put out its 
smouldering fires of gossip, ready to break out any moment 
into the deadly flames that scorch character and blacken 
reputation, when every paper in the land is heaping on 
fresh fuel? Why, in the name of all that is sweet and pure 
and holy in our homes, should the scandal of the world be 
served up day by day with our oatmeal and coffee? How is 
education, sustained by intelligence and lofty purpose, 
going to combat this mighty evil? Only by fighting with 
its own weapons, by bringing education, intelligence, and 
lofty purpose to create a daily press that shall be a sun to 
vivify and not to parch, a fountain to quench thirst, not to 
poison, that shall neither retail nor create a slander or a lie. 

When society finds the golden mean between scholastic 
solitude and a gossipy illiterate home, the art of conversa- 
tion will reign in social life, and personalities will cease, 
except for philanthropic ends.—The Christian Register. 


Pre anp Dovueunvuts, TEA AND ALcoHOL.—We live, as some 
one has appropriately said, ‘‘in the zone of perpetual pie 
and doughnuts.” These “unassimilable abominations,” 
together with sodden, half-baked bread, baked beans, cake, 
happily combined with an abundance of fresh meat, consti- 
tute the principal food of our lower classes. Their drink is 
chiefly tea, which is kept steeping constantly over the fire, 
and is often consumed in prodigious quantities. While 
entirely deficient in nutritive properties, this beverage 
stimulates the nervous system, intensifying the powers of 
sensation, while it allays the craving for nutriment. It is 
my belief that tea infflicts almost as much injury on the 
female sex as alcohol does on the male. To the credit of 
our women of all classes, it must be said that consumption 
of spirituous liquors by them is almost unknown.—Dr. 
James Read Chadwick, in North American Review. 


DELICATE Women.—-Bertha von Hillern says that with a 
year’s training she could bring ninety out of one hundred deli- 
cate women into a healthy and vigorouscondition. She says 
every woman under fifty ought to be able to walk two miles 
without excessive fatigue, and compares American ladies 
with their English sisters, who think nothing of tramping 
eight or ten miles a day for a “ constitutional.”—Woman’s 


Journal. 
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UNITY. 


Sittle “Wnitp. 


ELLEN T. LeonaRD, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas. K. G.._WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding **‘ What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding “* What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


MAYFLOW ERS. 


The two warm sunny days of last week brought 
with them a prophecy of the spring not far distant, 
and with that prophecy comes always the breath of 
Mayflower-blossoms, the first, as they are to some 
of us the fairest, of all the children of Spring. In 
Plymouth, whither the good ship Mayflower 
brought her precious burden over two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the trailing arbutus grows still, and 
every year those Plymouth hills are laden with these 
dainty pink and white blossoms and alive with their 
wonderful fragrance. And in New England at least 
these flowers are best known by the name of the 
ship that brought over their first civilized admirers. 
A German writer, who has written very tenderly of 
flowers, says that fragrance is the soul of a flower 
just as thought is the soulof man. And surely the 
delicate breath of the arbutus is fit to be called the 
soul of its pure, perfect blossom. 

I wonder how many of you have ever had a “ May- 
flower hunt.”” You remember how, when you looked 
around on the ground where the flowers were grow- 
ing, you could not discover a single blossom. Then 
kneeling down you parted the leaves or followed a 
creeper trailing on the ground and suddenly came 
upon a cluster of them almost like a surprise, and 
then you found more and more, all hidden away 
under the leaves in their own sweet, shy fashion. 
You were almost afraid to step lest you should crush 
some of them; each cluster seemed more fair than 
the last, and it was hard to leave the delightful quest. 
A “Mayflower hunt” is like nothing else in the 
world—not even the search for anemones and hepa- 
ticas which comes later. The flowers are beautiful 
even when taken away to the crowded city, and 
they will brighten a room for several days with a 
breath-ef their dear woods. They are the earliest 
flower-children of the Spring. They come before 
the last snowdrifts are melted, some pink like the 
morning sky, others paler but exquisitely pure, and 
these March winds find themselves powerless to 
harm the tiny buds, which open regardless of all 
chilling influences. They whispered to the lonely 
exiles two hundred and fifty years ago of the beauty 
that comes from endurance, of the love made perfect 


by suffering, and the stern hearts of the Puritans 


were softened by the flower which greeted them 
amid the rongh winds and penetrating damps of their 
early New England springs. So may they speak 


s oe. eS oe ee 


to us too and tell us that spring is surely coming, 


and lead 
to “‘ consider the lilies.”’ 


—** God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world,”— 


on in that simple faith, which is glad 
| 


ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 


E. E. M. 


** Who having little, yet hath all.’ 


A narrow sphere—how can you call‘it so? 

Three pairs of baby eyes look up in mine, 

And seem the gates, through which a light divine 
Transfigures all my life with tenderest glow. 


Because I cannot paint with artist skill 

The changing colors of the sea and sky— 
Because I cannot write of visions high 

And move you all with pain or joy at will— 


Because to Learning’s shrine no gifts I bring, 
Nor take a foremost stand for woman’s cause— 
Because I trust unquestioning the laws 

Which bring us snow in winter, birds in spring— 


You think my life is circumscribed and cold 

In what should make it helpful, rich and strong. 
Ah, friend—these happy days are none too long 
For all the loving duties that they hold. 


Nor has the art you love been all denied, 

For loveliest pictures every day I see 

In childhood’s careless grace and movements free, 
From waking morn till dreamy eventide. 


My Edith’s braids, now brown, now golden bright, 
Imprison tints no artist’s brush has known; 

The baby’s deep blue eyes, which meet my own, 
In living beauty mock all painted light. 


Nor do you know, my friend, the critics bold 
We story-tellers in our children find— 

What store of wisdom and of wit combined 
We need to point a moral new or old. 


And in reforms are.we not learning late 

A still, small voice need not be all in vain? 
These tiny hands may hold great future gain, 
“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


And what in science or philosophy 

Can pass in interest a childish heart, 
Feeling its upward way to take its part 
For good or ill in Life’s great mystery? 


God help us mothers all to live aright 

And let our homes all truth and love enfold, 
Feeling that life no loftier aims can hold 
Than leading little children to the light. 


Ww hat i is defeat? Nothing but education—nothing 
but the first step to something better.— Wendell 
Phillips. 


Knowledge is gold to him who can discern 
That he who loves to know, must love to learn. 
—dJ, B. O’ Reilly. 
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THE BUG WITH A MASK. 


There is a funny little cheature that wears a cov- 
ering all over his face just like a mask. And what 
do you think it is for? Let us see. 

Perhaps you have seen the beautiful dragon-flies 
that look so much like humming-birds afd butter- 
flies, too. They have broad wings as thin as a fly’s, 
that glitter like glassin the sunshine. Their backs are 
just like blue steel. You will always find them in the 
hot summer months flying through the fields or 
over ponds and rivers. In the country they are 
called “ devil’s darning needles,” because they are 
so slender, perhaps. ‘The French people call them 
“ demoiselles,”’ which means ladies. 

Now this handsome, swift creature grows from an 
ugly bug, that crawls over the mud at the bottom | 
of the pond. And this is the way it comes about: | 

Little white eggs are laid on the water, the rip- | 
ples carry them far away, and then they sink into 
the mud. 

The warm sun hatches them and from each egg | 
creeps a tiny grub of a greenish color. They are | 
hungry creatures with very bad hearts. They eat, 
up every little insect that comes in their way. They | 
are very sly, too. ‘bey creep toward their prey as | 
a cat does when she is in search of a rat. 


work. 


of visor, with joints and hinges. This strange 
thing is stretched out until it swings from the chin. 


Quick as a flash some insect is caught in the trap 
and eaten. 


This queer trap or mask is the under lip of the 


grub. Instead of being flesh like ours, it is hard 
and tough, and large enough to cover the whole 
face. It has teeth and muscles, and the grub uses 
it as a weapon, too. 

It is nearly a year before this ugly-looking bug 
gets its wings. A little while after it is hatched 
four tiny buds sprout from its shoulders, just as you 
see them on the branch of atree. ‘These are really 
only watery sacs at first. Inside of them the wings 
grow slowly until you can see the bright colors 
shining through 

Some morpfg this hairy-legged little bug creeps 
up a branch} then he shakes out his wings and flies 
away into the air, a slender, beautiful dragon-fly. I 
have told you of the only creature in the world 
that wears this curious mask.—Our Liitle Ones. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSS. 

In “Figures of the Past,” recently issued by 
Roberts Bros., is a description of the old Quincy 
meeting-house, which may, perhaps, be interesting 
as a contrast to the churches of to-day. It says: 
“It was built in 1731, and, acccording to our pres- 
ent ideas, was queer and comfortless. The body of 


the house was occupied by long seats, the men being 
placed on one side of the broad isle and the women 


this subject in the early records. 
it was voted that a prominent persona 


They lift | 
their small hairy legs, as if they were to do the’ 


on the other. The oldest inhabitants were always 
seated in front. ‘I never shall forget,’ Mr. Adams 
once said to me, ‘the rows of venerable heads 
ranged along those front benches which, as a young 
fellow, I used to gaze upon. They were as old and 
gray as mine is now.’ The deacons were accom- 
modated just under the pulpit, while the sexton had 
a bench in the rear, perhaps to keep a watch over 
the young people on the back seats. One of the 
oddest things about the church was a little hole 
high up in the wall, through which the bell-ringer 
might be seen in the exercise of his vocation. 
It was the duty of this functionary to keep 
his eye upon the congregation, and to mark 
by the customary tolling the arrival of the 
minister. As time wore on, some wall-pews 
began to appear in the old meeting house. 
These were built by individuals at their own ex- 
pense, permission having been first gained by a 
vote of the town. And there are curious votes upon 
On one occasion 
ge might 
build him a pew over the pulpit, provided he so 
buildt as not to darken the pulpit! 

“A notable addition to the Sunday exercises fol- 
lowed the introduction of the pews; for the seats 
in these aristocratic pews were upon hinges, and 
were always raised during the long prayer, for the 


It is not the legs but the head that does it. | purpose of allowing those who stood to rest them- 
Suddenly it seems to open, and down drops a kind | selves by leaning against the railing. 


At the con- 
clusion of the devotion, the sudden descent of all 
the seats sounded like a volley of musketry and 
was a source of considerable terror to those who 
heard it for the first time. When the increase of 
population rendered desirable an enlargement of 
the meeting-house, it was sawed through the mid- 
dle; and, the two halves being separated, an addi- 
tion was built to re-unite them. The President’s 
pew was conspicuous in the reconstructed edifice, 
and there the old man was to be seen at every ser- 
vice. An air of respectful deference to John 
Adams seemed to pervade the building. The min- 
isters brought their best sermons when they came 
to exchange, and had a certain consciousness in 
their manner as if they were officiating before roy- 
alty. The medley of stringed and wind instru- 
ments in the gallery—a survival of the sacred 
trumpets and shawms mentioned by King David— 
seemed to the imagination of a child to be maki 
discord together in honor of the venerable chief 
who was the center of interest.” 


Think of living! Thy life, wert thou the “piti- 
fullest of all the sons of earth,” is no idle dream, 
but a solemn reality. It is thy own;—it is all thou 
hast to front eternity with. Work, then, like a star, 
unhasting, yet unresting.—Carlyle. 


I expect to pass through this world but once. If, there- 
fore, there be any kindness I can show, or any good thing 
[ can do for a fellow human being, let me do it now; let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I will not pass this way again.— 
From a Sunday-school Carol. 


UNITY: 


The Sunday-School. 


Following is a Schedule of twelve lessons adopted by the Union 
Teachers’ Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-Schools of Chicago to carry 
to completion the studies of the former course upon The Childhood of 
Israel. These lessons deal with the nation’s maturity, the formatiog 
of its literature, the work of ics prophets, its captivity, restoration, and 
decline, and the rise and growth of the Messianic hopes. An increasing 
number of teachers and other persons interested have attended the 
former course, and the interest has grown to the present time; and now 
that we are able to announce that Dr. Hirsch is a member of the com- 
mittee and will hereafter meet with us, we feel sure that we shall need 
our new room before it is ready for us. 


THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL. 


I. DAVID. Shepherd, Psalmist, and King. 
Book of Psalms. 


II. SOLOMON. Real and Mythical Wisdom 
and Greatness. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, etc. 


III. REHOBOAM. The Division of the Realm. 
IV. AHAB. Elijah and Elisha. 
V. JOSIAH. Reform. Story of Jonah. 


Deuteronomy. 


VI. JEREMIAH AND ISAIAH. Israel’s Fall. 


VII. EZEKIEL AND ISAIAH II. The Cap- 
tivity. 
VIII. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The Res- 


toration. 
| Chronicles, Ruth, Pentateuch. 


IX. ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. The Macca- 
bean Struggle. Apocrypha. 


X. DANIEL. The Book and its Ideas and 
Influence. 


XI. MESSIANIC IDEAS. Their Origin and 
Growth. 


XII. REVIEW. 


The above topics will be further elaborated or analyzed, as in the 
following lesson upon David, and printed upon separate slips of paper, 
which can be furnished in any quantity, to be used instead of lesson 
papers in the Sunday-schools. It will be desirable to have orders for 
these in advance, that we may know something of the number we 
should thus print. 


LESSON |, APRIL 1, 1883. 


DAVID. 


Text.—_The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.—Twenty-third Psalm. 
VERSE.— 
All is of God, if he but, wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 


Lo! he looks back from the retreating cloud. 
—Longfellow, ‘* The Two Angels. 


David the Shepherd Boy. . 
What of David’s early history? Was he a relig- 
ious youth? Was he superstitious? | 
The Mythical Stories. | 
The lion and the bear; I Sam. xvii, 34-37. 
Goliath (same chapter). ) ; 


' 


Friendship with Jonathan. 

I Sam. xix and xx. 
David as King. 

Extent of his kingdom and character 
reign. His wickedness and strength. 


of his 


David as Author and Singer. 


What Psalms did he write? 


Mnnouncements. 


LO SVUBSCoRIBESRS. 


The subscription peoee of Unity is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
a - received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 


ee and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
or a : 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 


March meeting Thursday the 29th. 
Rooms, 6:30 P.M. 


Union League 


THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday the 29th of March, at 12 m., at the Church of 
the Messiah, corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d street. 
Subject: Recent Biblical Criticism. 


THE KANSAS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Spring session of the Kansas Unitarian Conference 
will be held in the Unitarian church at Lawrence, April 
17th, 18th, and 19th, 1883. Every effort is being made to 
arrange a full and profitable programme, and a cordial 
invitation is extended by the friends in Lawrence to the 
friends far and near to come, both to receive and do good. 
Particulars of the programme will be announced in due 
time. C. G. Howxanp, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Annual Meetings of the Western UNITARIAN Con- 
FERENCE, the Women’s WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 
and the WresterRN UNITARIAN SuNDAyY-ScHoouL SOcrIeEry, are 
to be held in Unity Church, Chicago, May 10-17, 1883. 

A meeting of the Council of the Nationa} Unitarian Con- 
ference is also to be held in connection with these meetings. 

The indications warrant the expectation of one of the 
most interesting as it certainly is one of the most impor- 
tant anniversaries ever held by the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Ample arrangements will be made for the 
accommodation of all who come. The societies and friends 
interested in this work are requested to take early steps 
towards securing a large attendance. The programme 
includes a Sunday, as the many business interests cannot 
adequately be attended to in the hurry of a mid-week ses- 
sion. All the societies within our limits are consequently 


earnestly urged to cheerfully arrange for the absence of 
their pastors on that Sunday, in the assurance that thus 
they will be contributing directly to the efficiency of the 
Conference. The full programme will be duly announced. 
JENKIN Lu. JONES, 

Sec’y Western Unitarian Conference. 
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THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL, 


TWELVE LESSONS 


Prepared for the use of the 


Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF GHUGAGD, 


From April ist to June 1{ 7th. 


PRINTED ON SINGLE LESSON SLIPS. 


50 Cents per Hundred. 
One Cent per Slip. 


THE COLECROVE BOOK co. 


EASTER SERVICES. 


EASTER. 


A Service prepared by Rev. J. V. Blake. 
hundred. 


Sn 


1879. 82. 50 per | 


EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 


By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 


By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS. 
Address, ha 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 


40 Mapison SrR£eEt, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the Unending Genesis 


iM 


Cesta Christi: 


A History of PEN Se 


Under Christianity. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth Svo. Gilt Top.. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. CHICAGO. 


Price $2.50. 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 
| 


| | Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science: 


— book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 
“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 


Send orders early. 


Limp cloth 50 cents. 
Beveled boards, gilt top....../.....+.....4.. $1.00. 
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JUST READY. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VI. 


Outlines for a Study of 


W hittier. 
POEMS. 


| Holmes, Bryant, 
: THEIR 


| A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in perma- 
'nent form the Studies which have appeared in Uniry. Pre- 


pared by W. C. Gannett and his associates of the Unity 
Club, St. Paul. : 


Price 10 Cents, net. 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


—_-_ —— > 


———— 


Uniform with the Above. 
UNITY LEAFLET NO. IV. 
Outlines for a Study of 


THE POEMS OF 


Longfellow and Lowell. 


Price 10 Cents. 
$1.00. 


Per Dozen, 


-_--—- -—- 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 
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men for the Unitarian Ministry. 


for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. 


ticulars, apply to 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, President 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOCL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 


There is no charge 
For full par- 
: Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty. 


Address 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit_.Co., Colorado. 


By the 
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Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED S. 
Soh Ske 
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UNITED STATES FAST MAIL . 


oroughfare trom a. 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinvis, Cen- 
; orthwestern Jowa, 
sconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 


_ 


tory, Britixh Columbia, na, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia ew 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 


With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as t as 
comfort and safety will permit: they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
pees al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy 


For rates for le or round tri 
tickets and for A RR. in He 


7 gard to all parts of the West, North and 


An kgheg Batten to General Passenger 


Agent, at o, IL 
psa Coupon Tisket Agents sell Tickets 
J.D. LAYNG HUGHITT, 


Gen. Sup't. ' 2d Vice-Pres. and G 
7 ce- ‘A. a ° 
W._H. STENNETT Oo Manage! 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
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our Tickets 
pe Mon route AND WILL TAKE NONE | 
HER. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS, 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


40 Maprtson §Srt., Curcaco, It. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


MRS. THROOP'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


—FOR— 


%, # oung Ladies. 
fey Ot 
ct 


Pupils fe for Harvard} Examinations. 


lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 


High Street, Portland, Me. 


—— 
i 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID KE. PRENTICE 


Rexford & Prentice, 


WALA ZT EES, 


Q 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 
ois, Chicago. 
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“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
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in airs (seats free), Smokin 
volving Chairs, Pullman 
ithe famous C. B. & Q. Dining (‘ars run 


from Chicago 


seph, Atchison & Topeka. 
tween Chi , Lincoln & Denver. Thro 
between 


All connections made in Union 


Finest Equipped Railroad 


GOING EAST AND WEST. 


Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars. with Reclin- 
Ch Cars. with Re-| man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to 
Sleeping Cars and |from St 
daily to and 
& Kansas City, Chicago & (‘ouncil | Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with Reclini 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, “hicago, St. Jo-| Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and 
Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Onl 


apolis & Council Bluffs via 
| ts. It is| Colorado. 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. 


COING NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and 


Louis, via Hannibal, peteey. Keer 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert to St 


hcars|change of cars between St. Louis an 
ria.| Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, N ebraska, and Deaver 


It is universally admitted to be the 
in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


iT. J . POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 
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